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An Evening on Round Top 


The Miuinister 


By Robert J. Davis, Dartmouth 


ACING the task of presenting the 
claims of the ministry in so short 
a space I must relentlessly exclude 
everything save the stark outline of 
the special issue. 1 shall undertake to 
answer two questions: Why am | a min- 
ister? Why should some of you men be 
ministers ? 
The work of the ministry is first and 
always a work with men’s souls. The 


purpose of the minister is to reproduce 


in all men the religious experience of 
Jesus Christ. The object of the min- 
ister is to educate such consciousness of 
God as shall express itself in effect for 
a common good. And I am a minister 
because this purpose of his calling—to 
get men into the same relation with 
God as Christ had—commends itself to 
me as the supreme purpose to which I 
can address myself. The empty stom- 
achs and shivering backs of men—these 
have clarion voices which can name 
their wants. The stifling surroundings 
of workers, the desperate plight of 
little children—these command help 
from each pitying eye which observes. 
But the hidden gnawings of the appe- 
tite of the heart, the longings after a 
God if, perchance, he may be found, 
needs felt, but undescribed—to cherish 
these delicate and silent tendrils of the 
soul, compassed with obstacles, but 
striving toward the sun in their heaven, 
is the work of the minister: and I am 
a minister because in China or America, 
in the herded streets of New York, or 
the depopulated towns of Aroostook 
County, I believe this to be the loftiest 


purpose which can claim the red blood 
and eager spirit of the young man. 
As one who loves this country I ad- 
jure you to consider this work. No 
light-headed and silly optimism can 
blind us to the ominous and creeping 
bitterness between the house of plenty 
and the house of want. As a lover of 
our Teutonic culture of the West, I am 
alarmed lest it in the end may fail and 
be relegated to the graveyard of broken- 
down civilizations. Some customs in 
the holding and distribution of property 
must and shall be changed. In the 
rehabilitation of our economic fabric 
the application of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ alone can save us from violent 
and perhaps bloody class struggle. As 
patriots, then, and citizens who wish 
well for the Republic, consider the 
irenic and restraining function of the 
ministry. Of course we all want the 
time of which the socialists dream, but 
we can bring it in best by hand-picking 
one man, and one man, and one man; and 
when we have remade fifty-one per 
cent. of the voters into the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, the formal enactments of 
society will automatically reproduce the 
same spirit. Remember, as citizens, that 
you cannot legislate men good, but men 
who are good legislate well. Karl Marx 
and Henry George, spinning their allur- 
ing systems, have disregarded the crucial 
step in the development. They have 
framed Utopias fit for men to live in, 
whereas the first task—and, please God, 
our task—is to make men fit to live in 
Utopias. The wrongness of society will 
be made right when a two-thirds ma- 
jority of us genuinely live and move in 
the presence of a God who is alive. 
As one who loves the Church I ask 
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your solemn thought for its leadership. 
It is no fortuitous event that liquor and 
gambling laws are passed and en- 
forced; that libraries and hospitals and 
universities cover our land. Each of 
these is directly and indirectly a child 
of the Church. These are the flowers 
of the religious root as nurtured by the 
Church, and will you accept the fruit 
of the Church’s travail and withhold 
your support? The young man who 
will hug to himself the benefits which 
the sacrifice of the Church has provided 
and then refuse to lead the Church in 
its future ventures is in basest sense 
an ingrate. If the Golden Rule means 
anything, it means this: “Do unto your 
children as your fathers did unto you; 
give to posterity as good things as 
your forefathers gave to you.” In 
mind and body and soul you are what 
you are because of the agencies which 
the Church has motivated. From men 
who have received much, much is de- 
manded, and I assume no apologetic 
tone in bidding you enter the leadership 
of the Church which, by making men 
conscious of God and a Father’s will, 
stirs them to do and to dare for His 
children. 

As one who loves men, who longs to 
see life perfected and symmetrical, | 
present this work of teaching men to 
know themselves. The blustering hero 
of a recent allegory was calmed and 
enlarged by five minutes with a house 
servant, “A man what knew me better 
than I knew myself.” Think over the 
perverted and dwarfed lives you know. 
How many are trying to live by bread 
alone, and allowing to die within them 
that which is worth much bread? How 
many are rendering unto Czsar both 
the things which are Czsar’s and the 
things which are God’s? How many 
are worshipping—for perforce they 
must worship something—an unknown 
god? In the name, then, of uncom- 
pleted lives which are but an arc of the 
circle they might be, which need a first- 
hand grip upon an adequate God, | 
commend for the honest meditation of 
your silent moments the call to enter 
the labor of the ministry of Jesus 
Christ. 
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The Medical Missionary 
R. V. Taylor, Jr., University of Virginia 


LARGE part of my life has been 

spent in fighting against the 
Christian Ministry. When I entered 
college | hadn't, up to that time, been 
able to get my motives pure enough to 
decide what I was going to do with my 
life. I had been to the Student Con- 
ference at Asheville, and had been ex- 
posed to all the facts given there re- 
specting the great Christian callings, 
but as yet I was undecided. I honestly 
couldn't tell whether God wanted me to 
study for the ministry or not. 

During the last part of my first year 
in college I made a decision which 
helped me greatly. A speaker who was 
visiting the university had been telling 
us of some of the opportunities of the 
foreign mission field, and of the needs 
of the non-Christian nations, and he 
used this figure. He said, “Suppose 
some day you should look out of the 
window and should see a crowd of men 
trying to carry an enormous log; and 
suppose the log was exceedingly heavy 
at one end and comparatively light at 
the other; and suppose the large ma- 
jority of the men were up under the 
light end and a few—strong men, it is 
true, but very few—were staggering 
under the heavy end, and if you 
wanted to help carry the log, which 
end would you go to?” 

[ have repeated this figure a great 
inany times because it séems to me to 
express more forcibly than any other 
the reason why I then decided, if God 
would permit me, to spend my entire 
life trying to carry what I think is the 
heaviest portion of the burden of 
Christianity, and what I know is the 
most neglected. And since then I have 
been knocking down, by God’s help, 
every obstacle in the way of my prepa- 
ration for a life’s work on the foreign 
mission field. 

Then one Sunday evening in the 
Ragged Mountains, not far from the 
University of Virginia, in which I was 
a student, I had an experience which 
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convinced me that, if possible, a man 
should know some medicine if he ex- 
pects to be a foreign missionary, and I 
decided to give four years to a medical 
course. I believe ‘scientific medicine is 
a key to open more hearts than any 
other one thing employed in the spread 
of Christianity. It lessens the suffering 
of men and women and brings them to 
listen to stories of the Great Physician, 
and it saves the lives of children that 
they, too, may be brought up in the 
knowledge of Christ and sent forth 
among their own people to tell about 


Him whose messenger the Doctor is,’ 


and who came to give them abundant 
life. 


The Missionary 
By Charles S. Campbell, Yale 


HAD the good fortune to attend the 


Student Volunteer Convention at 
Nashville in 1906. The idea of a life 
absolutely consecrated to God, which 
could never be absent from such a con- 
ference, was yet a new one to me and 
came home with special force. I had 
never thought of religion in quite that 
way and the idea pleased me, but there 
was one difficulty. If I should give my 
life completely to God, I might be 
called upon to use it for Him in the 
mission field, and this thought almost 
made me smile. I certainly was never 
meant for such a work and shrank from 
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the possibility of it, and the fight was 
hard through those days, though God 
helped me to win out before the end of 
the convention. This was what [ still 
think to be the great crisis in my life, 
and I speak of it because, even in my 
small experience, I have noticed that 
there are many who stop short of com- 
plete consecration and the whole-hearted 
Christian life because they fear they 
may be called to God’s work in other 
lands. 

As I trace it back, the next step was 
the choosing, as far as I could, of the 
place where I would put my life. I had 
what I knew and still regard as a great 
opportunity for service immediately at 
hand. My father had built up a small 
school, founded on high Christian 
ideals, and I knew that he was looking 
to me to help him in his work and 
carry it on after he was gone. Here 
was an opportunity which I could not 
disregard, and at the Northfield Con- 
ference, a year ago, I decided for the 
time being in favor of this work, but at 
the same time keeping watch for God’s 
future leading. 

In the second term of the last college 
year the whole question of life work 
came up again. I learned that the 
chance might be mine of going into 
educational work in one of China’s 
greatest provinces; a work for the men 
who are to help make the new China. 
As I sat up late one night thinking the 
matter over and laying the opportunity 
for educational work in this country 
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side by side with the opportunity for 
the same kind of work in China, I 
could not but decide that the latter was 
the greater. There are reasons, beside 
the one I have mentioned, why I may 
never reach the foreign field, but they 
are not bothering me. Until God defi- 
nitely shows me that I have to stay 
here, I am heading for the work abroad, 
and I know He will open the way if He 
can use me there. 

[ used to try to get away from these 
questions and fought a sort of shifting, 
elusive battle, but I find that the best 
way is to look God in the face and fight 
them out like a man. He loves us and 
will plan for us only the career that 
will be best, and in the long run the 


happiest and most successful. He 
loves us, and we can trust Him, for 
He knows best. 
The Teacher 
By Joel H. Hildebrand, Ph. D., 
University of Pennsylvania 
HERE are many men who feel 
quite conscientiously that they 


are not called to any form of pecul- 
iarly Christian activity, and who have 


gotten the idea, therefore, that their 
lives are destined to be lived on a 


lower plane of Christian usefulness. 
Now there are, I think, few greater 
misfortunes that can come to a man 
than to lose the sense of a distinct call 
to the work he undertakes. It is that, 
above all else, which can give a great 
joyous zest to his life. As one who 
has chosen a secular occupation I am 
glad to tell why it is to me a calling. 

In the first place, I am intensely fond 
of my subject, with the research it in- 
volves ; and, furthermore, I enjoy teach- 
ing and can do it at least as well as 
anything else. Now that constitutes to 
me, at least partially, a call. I believe 
that when God puts a tool into a man’s 
hand it is a good indication that he 
has a piece of work for the man to do 
with that particular tool. 


The second reason why I am a 
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teacher is a certain professor, who re- 
verses the usual order by letting his 
stenographer occupy the back office, 
while he occupies the front; who knows 
at least half of his 4,400 “boys” by 
name, and who is at the call of any one 
of them, day or night; who is great 
enough in his profession and great 
enough in character to need none of 
the props of assumed dignity used by 
lesser men, but treats men as brothers; a 
man who lives for the Kingdom of Christ 
in men’s lives. 

The third reason is the Master 
Teacher himself. Our Lord has been 
an inspiration to men as preacher, car- 
penter, reformer and physician, but the 
more I learn of his life the more I 
believe that the greatest, most abiding 
part of his public ministry was the three 
years’ patient teaching of a new concep- 
tion of life to a little class of twelve men. 
He believed in the principle that charac- 
ter is best produced by the contagion of 
personal association, so that instead of 
moving the world by doing such things 
as men consider proof of greatness, he 
drew close to a few men and lived into 
their lives something of the glory of 
his own. 

I used to get discouraged when I 
‘thought of the ability of some men to 
give great ideas to the world, or to do 
great things for God among men. But 
one day I read anew the twelfth and 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
where Paul at first discusses the value 
of various talents, and then brushes 
them all aside and says that after all 
it matters little what talents you may 
have received, the real largeness of 
your life is measured by the love it 
holds. Now this is wonderfully encour- 
aging, for the ability of a man to be 
brotherly is limited only by his own 
desires. 

I am a teacher, therefore, finally, be- 
cause I believe that there is scarcely 
any other calling which offers such op- 
portunities for following Christ by 
loving and serving men. 

There are some who feel that life is 
lived on a higher plane if one is en- 
gaged in distinctively religious work. 
But I conceive of a calling as the road 
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along which a man travels through the 
world, and that while, of course, it 
makes considerable difference what 
road we select, nevertheless that does 
not make the most difference. Our 
chief concern is not the road itself, how 
high or broad it is, nor even how heroic 
it may appear to men. The great thing 


is that these roads lead us among men, 
and we travel a particular one because 
we are called of God to it by the fact 
that it takes us among those men the 
language of whose lives God gives us 
to understand, to the end that we shall 
love them and live into their lives the 
love of the great Lover of Men. 


Our Atmosphere 


By George Irving 


W* all surround ourselves with a 
zone of power which so eludes 
description that we can best refer to it 
as our atmosphere. This “sphere of 
influence’—to borrow a_ diplomatic 
phrase—is bound to be far-reaching in 
its effect, for good or evil. To spend 
time in the company of some persons is 
like lying down to rest in a room, 
where, all unnoticed, a deadly gas is es- 
caping. Unless one is aroused by some 
startling event, the whole moral force is 
unconsciously lowered, and the end is 
nothing short of death. 

A very sobering reflection, too, is, 
that it is possible to lower the tone of 
other lives without fully realizing that 
we are doing so. Two college friends 
met some years after graduation and 
were enjoying to the full the oppor- 
tunities for close fellowship. In their 
conversation they both, contrary to 
their custom, permitted a carelessness 
in speech until they were painfully 
awakened by one saying to the other, 
“Do you know, I never talk this way 
except with you and Blank.” This 
brought both to the realization that 
their intercourse did not mean to them 
all it should, and finally led them’ in 
humiliation to a firm resolution to be 
more watchful in the future. It is 
awfully possible that we may be tearing 
down rather ‘than building up char- 
acter in those nearest to us. 

On the other hand, from multitudes 
of men and women goes out a purify- 
ing and vitalizing quality, the efficacy 
of which can never be fully estimated. 
Such a man was W. E. Gladstone, about 


whom a recent writer relates the fol- 
lowing incident: “A man was telling 
an obscene story in a London Club 
when Gladstone entered the room. 
Someone in the circle said, ‘I will give 
you ten pounds if you repeat that story 
to Mr. Gladstone.’” Everyone knew 
very well that no amount of money 
would tempt him to face the scathing 
scorn he would call forth if he dared to 
tell such a story to Mr. Gladstone. Be- 
fore a great, clean life, all meanness 
and vileness hide their dishonored heads 
as ugly insects and reptiles scuttle into 
the shadows when light is suddenly 
turned into their hiding place. 

The very presence of some men, too, 
brings cheer to the hearts of all about 
them. They are radiating centers of 
hope and courage. Dr. Allen, in his 
“Phillips Brooks,’ quotes one of the 
Boston newspapers as saying, “It was a 
dull, rainy day, when things looked 
dark and lowering, but Phillips Brooks 
came down Newspaper Row and all 
was bright.” We all know some who 
have this power in greater or less de- 
gree. A young man in a medical col- 
lege, who was fighting a fierce tempta- 
tion, often called for a chat with the 
secretary of the Christian Association. 
The secretary knew something of the 
man’s life, but could not quite under- 
stand why he came so often, until one 
day the student’s roommate said to the 
secretary, in the course of an intimate 
conversation, “Do you know, Blank just 
comes to get a sight of you; he says it 
always does him good.” 

Many of us, doubtless, haye had the 
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same experience. We have found our- 
selves seeking the company of someone 
just for the strength and inspiration 
that come from his society. In every 
community there are those who are 
veritable cities of refuge for all who 
are discouraged and sore-pressed; men 
run to them in every their 
lives and there feel safe. It is easy to 
be hopeful and brave when near them; 
their every word and movement brings 
rest and peace to the distressed soul. 

In yet another way we may be of 
immeasurable benefit to those about us. 
It is well known that in high altitudes 
it is possible to see with clearness ob- 
jects at a great distance. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains, where on fair 
days one can see great distant peaks 
with such vividness that they seem very 
near at hand. Precisely the same at- 
mosphere surrounds some persons we 
have known. When we are with them 
we are able to see clearly, range after 
range of the mighty truths of God, 
with here and there a shining sumnit 
of pure white, all with a distinctness 
that we never before thought to be pos- 
sible. 

The power of one who knows what 
he believes and believes it with all his 
heart, and steadfastly lives his belief, is 
limitless. Men everywhere are strength- 
ened by the clear-cut convictions of 
their neighbors. It is said of David 
Hume, the critical philosopher and his- 
torian, that he frequently went to hear 
a well-known minister of his day who 
preached a positive Gospel. A getitle- 
man one day asked him, “How is it, 
Mr.. Hume, that you go to hear this 
man preach? You do not believe what 
he says, do you?” “No!” was the 
reply, “but /ie does.” There are more 
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senses than one in which it is true that 
one’s faith saves men. 

Kach one of us doubtless, in his best 
moments, longs to have go out from 
him a great volume of this health-giv- 
ing force. Such an atmosphere cannot 
be manufactured ; neither can it be suc- 
cessfully counterfeited. We cannot 
make an influence. Influence is the di- 
rect radiation from character, and char- 
acter, like everything that abides, must 
grow. Moreover, as President Wood- 
row Wilson said, recently, “Character is 
a by-product. It is the inevitable and 
unconscious outgrowth of duty-doing.” 

But while we should not attempt the 
impossible task of making our char- 


acters grow, we can place ourselves 
under proper conditions for growth. 


We can and we must keep ourselves 
persistently in the presence of the best 
things and, pre-eminently, before the 
best people. Real strength is gained 
only by association with strong lives. 
Character, as the old adage says of 
health, rubs off. The great values of 
life come to us through personality. 
The full realization of this will lead 
us to live in ever-deepening intimacy 
with Him from whom proceeds never- 
failing streams for the healing of the 
nations. When we surround ourselves 
with the atmosphere of His matchless 
life we will not need to think whether 
our lives are as powerful for holiness 
as they should be. If, as we go about 
our daily tasks, the men we touch are 
receiving through us new strength for 
the battle of life, we will not neces- 
sarily be conscious of such power. 
Rather should it be possible to say of 
any of us, as it is written of one of 
the foremost men of history, after he 
had been alone with God in solitude, 
“He wist not that his face shone.” 


First Student Bible Conference 


[A brief delay in The Intercollegian enables us to give the following short account of 
the Student Bible Conference held at Columbus.—Tue Ebitors. | 


HE first international Bible Con- 
ference held under the auspices of 

the Student Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee Young Men’s Chris- 


tian Association to consider the exten- 
sion of Bible study in colleges met in 
Columbus, October 22-25. There were 
present 


1,022 students and professors 
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and instructors from 250 institutions. 
Mr. John R. Mott presided. The Con- 
ference went to Columbus on the in- 
vitation of the United Church Brother- 
hoods of that city, who provided enter- 
tainment for the delegates and arranged 
for the meetings to be held in Memorial 
Hall and in the Auditorium of the 
Board of Trade Building. 

The forenoons were devoted to ad- 
dresses and discussions bearing directly 
on the development of the student Bible 
study movement. In the afternoons 
the Conference was divided into groups, 
according to classes of institutions, and 
plans for promoting efficiency in Dible 
teaching and for reaching a far larger 
proportion of college students than ever 
before were presented. The evening 
sessions were devoted to inspiring ad- 
dresses on the influence of the Bible on 
individual and national life. 

The two morning sessions, open only 
to delegates, were devoted to consid- 
eration of the problem of promoting 
Bible study. On Friday morning Mr. 
William D. Murray, a member of the 
Student Department Committee for 
many years, outlined the aim and scope 
of the student Bible study work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The progress of the work in the col- 
leges was briefly sketched by Messrs. 
Cooper, Weatherford, Billings, Hunton 
and Elliott, secretaries of the Commit- 
tee, and the “Secret of Efficiency in 
Bible Study in Colleges” was discussed 
by Professor Miller, of Princeton, who 
spoke on the “Necessity of Capable and 
Trained Leaders”; by Professor Brown, 
of Vanderbilt, on “Adequate Courses of 
Bible Study,” and by Professor Jenks, 
of Cornell, on “Thorough Preparation 
by the Student.” 

On Saturday morning representatives 
of a number of institutions told of the 
success in their institutions in the enlist- 
ment of college men in Bible study. 
Col. Larned, of West Point, showed 
how Bible study had gone forward at 
the Military Academy in spite of the 
limited time at the disposal of the 
cadets. President Falconer, of the Uni- 


versity of Toronto, set forth the “Con- . 


tribution of Scholarship to the Under- 
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standing of the Bible,” and Mr. Luther 
D. Wishard, of New York, one of the 
founders of the Association work in 
colleges, spoke of the “Opportunities of 
the College Graduate in the Promotion 
of Bible Study.” 

On Friday and Saturday afternoons 
the Conference was divided into sec- 
tional gatherings in order to consider 
the special problems of the different 
classes of delegates. At one section the 
problem of promoting Bible study: in 
colleges in which the Associations have 
general secretaries was considered, and 
in another the problems of the institu- 
tions having no general secretaries. 
Also there were conferences for those 
interested in the Bible study work in 
preparatory schools and military acade- 
mies. The responsibilities of the alumni 
and graduate students to promote Bible 
study in churches, Sunday schools, men’s 
clubs, city Associations, etce., were dis- 
cussed by those specially interested. 
The students and professors from theo- 
logical institutions considered the spe- 
cial responsibility of the theological stu- 
dent for the devotional study of the 
Bible. The members of faculties pres- 
ent met in conference to consider the 
relation of professors and instructors to 
the Bible study movement. 

The evening meetings were held in 
Memorial Hall. On Thursday evening, 
the opening session of the Conference, 
Mr. Victor G. Beebe, the chairman of 
the United Church Brotherhood, wel- 
comed the Conference on the part of the 
brotherhoods of Columbus, and the Rev. 
Dr. Washington Gladden spoke on be- 
half of the city. Dr. Francis L. Pat- 
ton, president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, who was to have spoken on 
the “Bible as a Means of Culture for 
Coilege Men,” was kept away by illness. 
Mr. John R. Mott traced the beginning 
and development of.the Bible study 
movement among college men through- 
out the world, and General O. O. How- 
ard testified as to the value of Bible 
study for the educated man. 

On Friday evening President King, 
of Oberlin, spoke’ on the “Call of the 
Church to College Men for Bible Study,” 
and Mr. Robert E. Speer, of New 
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York, on the “Bible and the Culture of 
the Spiritual Life.” The theme on 
Saturday evening was the “Influence of 
the Bible on National Life,” the Hon. 
Henry B. F. Macfarland, president of 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, speaking on the “Call of 
the Nation to College Men,” and Editor 
James A. Macdonald, of the Toronto 
Globe, the “Call of Citizenship to Col- 
lege Men.” Mr. Mott spoke of the 
need of extending the Bible study work 
in the colleges of the United States and 
Canada, and of the invitation that had 
come to Mr. Cooper to assist in for- 
warding the Bible study movement 
among the students of Japan, China and 
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expense of a great extension of the 
Bible study movement. 

Before the delegates only on Sunday 
morning Dean Bosworth, of Oberlin, 
gave a most helpful address on the “Re- 
lation of Bible Study and Prayer.” In 
the afternoon Principal Booker T. 
Washington, of Tuskegee, addressed the 
Conference and a large company of 
Columbus citizens on the “Place of the 
Bible in the Uplifting of the Negro 
Race.” 

The farewell meeting was held on 
Sunday evening. Addresses were given 
by Dr. W. W. White, of New York, 
on the “Perspective in Bible Study,” and 
by Bishop Wm. F. McDowell, of Chi- 


India. Opportunity was given to the 
delegates and friends present to share 
in this work by subscribing toward the 


cago, on “The Bible and Life.” 
The music was furnished by the As- 
sociation Quartett. 


Student Summer Conferences, 1908 


| bo 1886 one conference for students was held under the auspices of the Student 

Department of the International Committee Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. This conference was attended by 251 students, representing 89 colleges. 
In 1908 there were held, under the auspices of the same Committee, six student 
conferences during the summer, and two during the winter, so that from one con- 
ference of 251 students in 1886 we have come to eight conferences for men with 
2,292 student delegates, representing 488 institutions in 68 States and Provinces; 
there were 456 speakers, teachers and invited guests, making a total attendance 
of 2,748. In addition to these conferences for men the National Board of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations conducted seven Student Conferences, which were 
attended by 1,920 women representing 438 institutions. 

But these conferences have not only grown numerically. There has been an 
increasing interest in Bible study, mission study and in the problem of recruits 
for the various Christian callings. 

The enrolment and attendance upon Bible study were almost unanimous at 
each conference, and the quality of work was a noticeable improvement over that 
of previous years. Among the conditions bringing about this result were the 


wider use of the group plan, which allows free discussion and conference during the 
class hour, bringing about a more intimate personal relationship between the leader 
and the class; careful daily coaching of the class leaders, and at certain conferences 
a day of preliminary training for the Bible class leaders previous to the opening 
of the conference and frequent emphasis from the platform and in the classes 
upon the advantages of daily Bible study. There were opportunities for frequent 
interviews with Bible study committeemen and other Association leaders, with the 
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result that practically every institution represented had made definite plans for 
the Bible study work in the coming college term. 

Courses in both home and foreign missions were offered. There were in 
attendance on these classes nearly all the delegates, all except those who had other 
engagements during the mission study hour. In those meetings where the methods 
of promoting mission study among students were considered, in meetings of delega- 
tions and in personal interviews, there was evident such a recognition of the value 
and importance of the study of the problem of world-wide evangelization as to 
give promise of greatly extended efforts in this undertaking during the coming 
year. 

At the student conferences, from the very beginning, addresses have been given 
on missionary work. A number of the leading foreign missionaries have appeared 
on the platforms of the conferences and hundreds of students have consecrated 
their lives to the foreign missionary enterprise. Increasing emphasis has been 
laid on the work in the home lands, special attention being given to the work in 
the cities, on the frontier and in the rural districts. 

The work of the Christian minister was set forth in various ways at each 
conference. The ideals of the calling were embodied in living examples. Its 
claims were set forth in strong addresses; the difficulties were discussed in group 
conferences and many special questions were answered in personal interviews. 
At each conference there was a well-planned scheme of bringing home to the whole 
body of delegates, to selected groups and to individuals the claim and peter 
of the modern minister. 

Two or three years ago a brief conference of professors was held in connection 
with the Southern conference. So successful was this experiment that the number 
of these faculty conferences was increased during the past summer and from all 
comes the report that this feature is most valuable and should be made a permanent 
feature of each conference. 

Below is given a brief account of the conferences held during the summer 
of 1908. 


Northfield Conference Under the testing of these questions 
By Frank V. Slack the recent conference at Northfield 


proves beyond doubt the efficiency of 
HREE questions, among others, previous gatherings. 

may legitimately be asked by way First, a very noticeable proportion of 

of testing the efficiency—past and pres- the speakers at the Platform and Round 
ent—of a student conference such as Top meetings, and of the leaders of the 
Northfield, which was held this year for various Bible and mission study classes, 
the twenty-third time: 1. Has it de- were, in a real sense, “products” of the 
veloped men in the past who are now’ Student Christian Association move- 
able to act as its speakers and leaders? ment. Many of them had formerly at- 
2. Is it increasingly adapting itself to tended the conference as undergradu- 
a widening circle of moral and religious ates, having there received the first 
needs in the life of our schools and _ strong incentive to the lives they are 
colleges? 3. Can actual accomplish- now leading. As they renewed their 
ments, worthy of the energy expended, old associations at Northfield, with 
be pointed out as the result of forces marked effectiveness for the men who 
set in motion at the conference? listened to and talked with them, they 
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gave undeniable witness to the ability 
of the conference to develop men capable 
of the highest leadership. 

The answer to the second question is 
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given in the faculty conference, which 
brought together thirty-three members 


of faculties in profitable discussion of 
the faculty’s relation to the undergradu- 
ate moral and religious interests; in the 
special arrangements for preparatory 
and high school students, by whom were 
held a daily conference on problems of 
preparatory schools, a daily mission 
study class, and a social meeting at 
which prominent college delegates spoke 
informally of the various phases of col- 
lege life; and in the Industrial Service 
Conference. This was a conference for 
technological and engineering students, 
led by Prof. J. W. Roe, of Yale Uni- 
versity, and was the outcome of a suc- 
cessful experiment carried on last win- 
ter in the Sheffield Scientific School at 
Yale, by which students not only 
studied the needs and conditions of the 
industrial classes, but also rendered 
practical service in New Haven in co- 


operation with the city Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Abundant testimony was given in 
various classes and sub-conferences of 


increased work done in the schools and 
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colleges, owing largely to the influence 
of the conference of 1907. Increased 


efficiency in Bible study and the marked 
spirit of evangelism were especially in 
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evidence, both characterized by a 
spiritual enthusiasm” 
spiring. 

In numbers the 


“sane, 
that was most in- 


conference of 1908 
exceeded by almost 300 those of any 
previous year. The total registered at- 
tendance was 1,098, of whom 973 were 
students from. 146 institutions, while 
the remainder were speakers, leaders and 
accredited visitors. Nor was the evi- 
dence of strength of character and at- 
tractiveness of personality among the 
individual delegates ever more marked. 


Lake Geneva Conference 
By A. J. Elliott 


HE spirit, personnel and numerical 
T strength of the Lake Geneva Stu- 
dent Conference this year can scarcely 
fail to make those interested in the solu- 
tion of the moral and spiritual problems 
of the colleges and universities of the 
Middle West very hopeful. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the 
delegates from Kansas, Nebraska, Col- 
orado and New Mexico, who formerly 


attended Lake Geneva, this year united 
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in a new conference at Cascade, Col., 
the total attendance at Lake Geneva was 
515, which is only about 100 less than 
the maximum attendance for the con- 
ference. 

The eagerness of all the delegates to 
secure the most from the conference was 
evidenced by the fact that practically 
every one was a regular attendant at 
the Bible classes and at the various 
other sessions of the conference. The 
quiet of the camp after taps had been 
sounded, and the observance of the 
“morning watch” by so many, bespeak 
the eagerness of all to secure the best 
things, not only for themselves, but to 
make their lives a greater blessing to 
their institutions. 

The delegates were in earnest in re- 
gard to making the most of their op- 
portunities during the coming year. 
They decided to double the membership 
of the Association, to increase the Bible 
study and mission study enrolment, to 
enlarge the sphere of their Associations 


through Bible study, mission study, 
evangelistic meetings and _ betterment 


work to the community within a radius 
of ten miles of the Association as a 
center, and through evangelistic efforts 
and personal work to present Jesus 
Christ as Saviour to the non-Christian 
students in their institutions. Special 
attention will also be given during the 
year to presenting the claims of the 
Christian ministry, the foreign mission- 
ary service, home mission service, Asso- 
ciation work and other Christian call- 
ings to the students. 

It is an undisputed fact that the per- 
sonnel of the conference was much 
higher than in any previous year. This 
was doubtless due, in part, to the en- 
deavor to secure as representative a 
delegation as possible from each institu- 
tion. 

A banner was awarded to the State 
having the best all-round delegation, 
determined by the three following 
points: the most representative men; 
the largest delegation; the greatest num- 
ber of miles traveled. While South 
Dakota was first in representative men, 
lowa in distance traveled, Illinois was 
first in number of delegates, having 
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117 men present, and second in repre- 
sentative men and distance traveled. 
The banner, which will become the 
permanent property of the State delega- 
tion winning it two years in succes- 
sion, was accordingly awarded to Illi- 
nois. 

That the Associations of the Middle 
West are appealing to the fraternity 
men is emphasized by the fact that over 
fifty with such affiliations were present 
at the conference. This is by far the 
largest number of fraternity men in at- 


tendance at any previous conference in 
the Middle West. 


Southern Student Conference 
By Prof. Frank L. Jewett, Austin, Texas 


HE conference was held at Montreat, 
a wild and charming resort in the 
mountains of North Carolina, and, de- 
spite the fact that this was the first 
time the conference had gathered here, 
arrangements were well made. The 
spirit of cheerful good-fellowship and 
of earnest purpose, which made each 
day of the conference one to be gladly 
remembered, more than made up for 
the decrease in attendance as compared 
with the past few years. 

As one came into intimate contact 
with the leaders, one was impressed 
with the careful and prayerful consid- 
eration given to the conduct of the con- 
ference. No one lost sight of its pur- 
pose to build up college students in the 
Christian faith and to inspire them with 
Christ-like ideals for service. Personal 
preferences and selfish motives had no 
place in their deliberations, and although 
each leader spoke his heartfelt convic- 
tions, there was unity in all the plans 
and work. 

The program of each day was much 
the same as in previous conferences. 
There were the Bible and mission study 
classes, the college conference, the life- 
work institutes and the platform meet- 
ings in the forenoon. The afternoons 
were devoted to games and mountain 
climbing. The life-work meetings fol- 
lowed the supper hour, and the delega- 
tion meetings closed the day. 

The desire to conserve the results of 
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the conference necessitated a great deal 
of personal work by the leaders in the 
delegation meetings, which offered won- 
derful opportunities for influencing the 
Christian work in the colleges repre- 
sented. 

The faculty conference was one of the 
most helpful features of the gathering, 
although there were too few sessions 
and not many in attendance. So much 
were these faculty representatives in- 
terested in the part to be played by the 
faculties in connection with the activities 
of the Associations in their institutions 
that resolutions were passed bearing on 
the importance of this part of the work. 
These resolutions constitute a call to 
members of faculties to attend coming 
conferences and to the management to 
provide for more sessions. 

Most gratifying was the emphasis 
placed by the conference on the impor- 
tance of the Morning Watch and the 
value to students of the prayer and 
Bible study for personal growth; and 
very encouraging was the emphasis 
given to the need of strong men for the 
Christian ministry in the home land. 

The candidates for the ministry pres- 
ent prepared a prayer card, to be sent 
to the ministerial students in the col- 
leges of the territory represented by 
the conference. It calls for prayer as 
follows: (1) For a deepened spiritual 
life on the part of the students for the 
ministry; (2) for prayerful effort on 
the part of each student for the min- 
istry to lead at least one of his fellow 
students to a life decision during the 
year; (3) that at least five hundred 
men in the Southern colleges may this 
year dedicate their lives to the Christian 
ministry; that ministerial bands in the 
colleges may be strengthened. 


- Niagara Conference 
By T. H. Billings 
T was certainly a gloomy outlook the 
first night of the conference. The 
attendance was small, and just as the 
time for the first meeting drew near 
one of the worst storms the Niagara 
peninsula has seen broke upon us. 
Sleeping tents were down. The meet- 
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ing tent had to be abandoned, and a 
wet, chilly, hungry crowd huddled in the 
dining-room without music or any of 
the externals of a successful meeting. 

No greater proof could be given of 
the favor of God on these conferences 
than the way in which all these oppos- 
ing circumstances turned out to be 
blessings. The storm made formality 
impossible. The difficulties drove men 
to earnest prayer, and the smallness of 
the numbers made possible more efh- 
cient and lasting work. God's spirit 
was present in that first meeting and 
throughout. 

The leadership of the conference was 
unusually good. We were fortunate in 
having men who, on the platform, in 
ible groups and in quiet talks with in- 
dividuals, put themselves and their great 
ability absolutely at the service of men. 

There are few places where one can 
see sO many attractive men together as 
at these summer conferences. The 167 
present at Niagara were men of real 
calibre, who are sure to be powerful 
for good in their institutions. The 
good-fellowship, the wholesome athletic 
sports and the college spirit made men 
realize that the Christian is a_ well- 
rounded man who is really alive. Fifty- 
two institutions were represented. 

The spirit of prayer was evident from 
beginning to end. One felt that the 
leaders came to their work from the 
presence of the Most High and that 
His power was with them. There was 
a constantly rising tide of spiritual 
power. The last day was wonderful. 
The very atmosphere was tense as men 
all over the grounds examined their 
lives in the sight of God and yielded to 
their Master. As one thinks of the 
wide circle touched and of the manifest 
presence of God, he cannot but bless 
the Father for the results that are sure 
to follow this gathering. 


Pacific Northwest Conference 
By Dean J. G. Eldridge, University of Idaho 


HE Pacific Northwest Conference, 
in its mew location at The 


Breakers, Washington, directly on the 
ocean, was one of the best-attended and 
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most successful thus far held. The 
spacious parlor and ballroom of the 
fine hotel comfortably accommodated at 
the general meetings the 115 who 
registered at the conference, while a 
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management of the conference; Harr 
W. Arnold conducted the personal-wor 
conferences, and Rev. H. F. Laflamme 
presented the cause of foreign missions. 
Other speakers were Rev. John M. 
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natural amphitheater some distance up 
the beach served for the Sunday after- 
noon meetings. The two-hundred-yard- 
wide beach of pure sand afforded a 
straightaway miles long for the track 
events and a gymnasium for the 6 A. M. 
setting-up exercises preceding the cold 
dip, furnished unlimited driftwood for 
bonfires, and, best of all, gave oppor- 
tunity for solitary tramps and com- 
munion with the deep after the busy 
day’s work. 

Delegates, including four faculty 
members, were present from twenty-six 
colleges, two normal schools and one 
Indian school from the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana; 
and besides these, a number of city As- 
sociation secretaries were in attendance, 
coming early for their conference of 
the following ten days. A feature of 
the conference was the fact that prac- 
tically all were in attendance for the 
full time, and all mission and Bible 
study classes had nearly a 100 per cent. 
attendance. The convenient size of the 
assembly permitted a solidarity hardly 
possible in the large gatherings. 

Neil McMillan, Jr., had the general 
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Dean, of Seattle, and Dr. Foulkes and 
Dr. Young, of Portland. “Dad” Ken- 
nedy, Christian and attorney-at-law, of 
San Francisco, brought in a distinctive 
element from professional life. Rev. A. 
J. Folsom, himself a home missionary, 
most earnestly seconded Mr. Laflamme’s 
appeal for the foreign field. 

For athletic purposes the conference 
was divided into three groups—Willa- 
mette Valley, Puget Sound and the In- 
land Empire—the first named of which 
won first honors, defeating even the 
“Faculty” in baseball. The five-mile 
run excited peculiar interest from the 
fact that three of the four contestants 
were Indians. It may be added that 
the lone white man won out on the 
finish. 

By way of extension work a service 
for summer cottagers was held at Long 
Beach, while the hotel help, including 
the Japanese from the poultry farm, 
were gathered for a Sunday afternoon 
meeting at the tennis courts. This 
afforded a practical illustration at the 
same time of the opportunity and the 
difficulty of foreign work. 

The closing sessions were thrilling 
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with earnest aspiration and consecra- 
tion, and will be long remembered by 
those who had determined to devote 
their lives, wherever placed, to Christ 
and their fellow men. 


Cascade Conference 
By Thornton B. Penfield 


HE first annual Rocky Mountain 
Student Association Conference, 
heid at Cascade, Col., June 12-21, was 
a vindication of the optimist and a 
standing rebuke to the pessimist. There 
was a total of 259 delegates, represent- 
ing 53 institutions in Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico and Utah. The 
students from this territory had for- 
merly gone to Geneva, and some of the 
leaders feared that the delegates would 
miss the beauties of the lake and the 
happy associations of the Geneva Con- 
ference; but from the first day all doubt 
as to the wisdom of the move was dis- 
pelled. The beautiful surroundings of 
this garden spot at the foot of Pike’s 
Peak profoundly impressed the dele- 
gates, especially those who came from 
the plains. 
The was strong in its 
leadership and in its speakers. Inspir- 
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ing messages were brought by Dr. F. 
T. Bayley, Dr. W. R. Dobyns, Dr. 
lloward Agnew Johnston, Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer, Mr. A. J. Elliott, Clayton S. 
Cooper, Dean Parsons, of Colorado Col- 
lege; Rev. W. C. Roe, of Indian Ter- 
ritory; Rev. W. C. Isett, of China; 
Mr. W. E. Sweet, of Denver, and a 
number of others. The leadership of 
the mission study and Bible study work 
was exceptionally strong. 

Much of the success of the con- 
ference was due to the careful and 
thorough preliminary work of Mr. G. 
S. Bilheimer, State Secretary of Col- 
orado. The presence of the Student 
State Secretaries, Dillon of Colorado, 
Dadisman of Kansas and Simonds of 
Nebraska, was also exceedingly helpful. 

Some of the athletes experienced a 
little discomfort on field day, owing to 
the altitude; but this was only tem- 
porary. 

There were a number of decisions 
for the ministry, for foreign mission 
service and for the secretaryship, and 
several students made a public profes- 
sion of a new-found faith. The con- 
ference voted unanimously to recom- 
mend that next year’s conference be 
held in the same place. 


Summer Conferences for Women Students 
By Theresa M. Wilbur, Student Secretary National Board Young Women’s Christian 


Associations 


HIE opening of the new college year 
T brings demands upon our student 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 
which are searching indeed. There is 
no part of the good work initiated last 
year which does not demand that it be 


established by even better work this 
year. There is no evil thing that has 
been allowed to grow unchecked but 


threatens to become more deeply en- 
trenched unless this year it shall meet 
a force set hard against it. That these 
demands have been pressing upon the 
thought of the student Association 
members is evidenced by the number of 
young women who ‘have given out of 


their precious vacation time nine days 
for the Christian training which the 


summer conferences of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association offer. 
Some one thousand five hundred and 


ninety attended the four conferences 
which were open to students only, those 
at Silver Bay, N. Y.; at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland; at Cascade, Col. ; 
and at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. Three 
of the conferences received delegates 
from both the city and student Associa- 
tions. They were held at Asheville, 
S. C.; at Seaside, Ore.; and at Capitola, 
Cal. The registration of students and 


faculty members at these conferences 
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was six hundred and eight. Institutions 
from every section of the country were 
represented, and at Silver Bay a num- 
ber of Canadian students came as 
guests. 

Practically every student was en- 
rolled in the daily Bible and mission 
study classes. In the new conference 
at Mguntain Lake Park, Maryland, the 
Bible study classes were led by stu- 
dents and alumnze. The leaders had 
been preparing for their work during 
the summer months, and while at the 
conference .they were instructed in nor- 
mal classes, led by Miss Ethel Cutler, 
the Student Bible Study Secretary for 
the National Board, and Miss Emma 
Chapin, Religious Work Director at 
Lowell, Mass. The smaller groups 
which this plan made possible brought 
home to each individual girl the neces- 
sity for personal Bible study and set 
standards for the study classes which 
would be conducted in the various As- 
sociations during the year. At the 
other conferences the Bible study classes 
were led by men and women of much 
experience. Among the leaders were 
Rev. Raymond C. Brooks, of Oakland, 
Cal.; Dr. William Horace Day, of Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Prof. Edward S. Par- 
sons, of Colorado Springs, Col.; Prof. 
Elbert Russell, of Earlham College, Earl- 
ham, Ind.; Dr. W. W. White, of 
Bible Teachers’ Training School, New 
York; Dr. Francis J. McConnell, of 
brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. Francis A. Wil- 
ber, of Lawrence, Kan.; President Lin- 
coln F. Hulley, of Stetson University, 
Deland, Fla.; Rev. Robert Wells Veach, 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

In the mission classes courses of 
study were offered in the work of the 
extension of the Kingdom of God in 
various foreign fields, in our own coun- 
try among the people on the frontier 
and the great masses in our cities. In 
one conference there was a class for the 
historical study of the work of the 
Young Women’s Christian <Associa- 
tions. 

One hour each morning was given 
to technical preparation for the student 
Association work or to an address on 
the fields of service which open before 


the college graduate. A special tech- 
nical conference was held each day for 
the presidents of the Association, that 
they might be better equipped for their 
responsibilities. The evening hours 
were given to platform addresses, which 
were directed especially to the spiritual 
needs of the students. During the first 
part of the conference our thoughts 
were directed to the intellectual founda- 
tions of our faith, and this prepared the 
way for the call to Christian service 
and the more intimate devotional ad- 
dresses at the latter part of the con- 
ference. Among the speakers who 
brought us this clearer knowledge of 
the truth and the inspiration for more 
devoted service were Bishop Wm. F. 
McDowell, Bishop Paddock, Dr. Francis 
J. Van Horn, of Seattle; Dr. Wm. H. 
Foulkes, of Portland; Rev. Charles R. 
Brown, of Oakland, Cal.; Dr. Charles 
R. Erdman, of Princeton; Rev. Richard 
Orme Flinn, of Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer; Dr. Selby F. Vance, of 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Dr. C. A. R. Janvier, of Philadel- 
phia; Dr. John Baleom Shaw, of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Latham R. Crandall, of 
Minneapolis. 

The afternoons were kept free for 
any formal meetings. Some of the 
very best things of the conference came 
to the young women through the friend- 
ship of these recreation hours and 
through the time which the afternoon 
gave for personal conversations with 
the leaders and teachers. 

The same store of good things was 
set before all, and yet so varying were 
the needs and the possibilities of each 
student that, of the two thousand, no 
two took away with them just the same 
cifts. We often talked together of the 
things which were striking home in a 
peculiar way to us; one would express 
the great relief that had come with the 
knowledge that her faith could be de- 
fended on the intellectual plane; that 
she could both think and believe. Many 
an honest student rejoiced at the light 
which broke over her vision that had 
before been dimmed by vague philoso- 
phies and moral uncertainties. Some 
had come to the great parting of the 
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way, and could for the first time count 
themselves among those on the Lord’s 
side. There were students whose faces 
shone with a new purpose, because they 
had heard the call of God to some 
special field of service, and in the an- 
swer to that call they had found the 
true work of a life that had been will- 
ing to lose and so had found. But 
even though the message of God to each 
heart was a peculiar one, there was a 
unity of thought and purpose which 
brought new life to all. As we united 
in our study of God’s Word we were 
able to see together truth to which our 
eyes had been holden during the years 
of private study, and as unitedly we 
looked out over the fields ready for the 
harvest our hearts kindled with a pur- 
pose that had not stirred there when 
alone we had studied the needs of the 
world. And so the God who is con- 


stantly satisfying us with good things 
blessed us both in the assembling of 
ourselves together and in the quiet hour 
when the still, small Voice could speak 
the word of personal cheer or command. 

But what of the new college year? 
for, after all, it will be this year and 
the years to follow which shall show 
the real worth of the conference days. 
We cannot answer now, but our pulses 
beat quicker and our hopes rise higher 
as we think of the large company of 
women students who are this fall be- 
ginning their work with the constant 
realization of the power which Jesus 
Christ can bring into the life of every 
young woman. Over and over again 
we rejoiced together in the fact that 
God can use any life as the witness for 
Jesus Christ. And surely the demands 
of this coming year will show His 
power to meet everv need. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Student Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the University of Virginia 
By the Rev. Hugh M. Mellhany, Jr., Ph. D. 


HE semi-centennial celebration of 
the Association at the University 
of Virginia on the 11th and 12th of 
October was an occasion of world-wide 
interest to college men. The student 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
the university was organized on Octo- 
ber 12, 1858. 

At the morning service in the univer- 
sity chapel on the 11th the anniversary 
sermon was preached by the Rt. Rev. 
George W. Peterkin, Bishop of West 
Virginia, one of the students of fifty 
years ago who took part in founding 
the Association. At the same time, a 
paper was read, in which the early re- 
ligious history of the university was re- 
viewed, showing the causes which led to 
the establishment of the Association. 

The afternoon and evening services 
were held in Madison Hall, the beauti- 
ful building given to the Association 
several years ago by Mrs. Wm. E. 
Dodge and family, of New York. At 
the former, addresses were made by Mr. 
George Gleason, of Osaka, Japan, rep- 


resenting the International Committee; 
Mr. John B. Sleman, Jr., of Washing- 
ton; Mr. W. W. Brockman, general 
secretary, and Mr. T. Dwight Sloan, 
president of the university Association. 
This was distinctively a missionary 
meeting, based upon the large influence 
which the University of Virginia has 
exerted in the foreign field through the 
more than sixty of her alumni who have 
gone as missionaries. 

The evening “reminiscence” meeting 
was presided over by Dr. James M. 
Garnett, of Baltimore, who presided 
also at the first meeting held over fifty 
years ago to discuss the question of or- 
ganizing the Association. After an in- 
troductory address by Dr. E. A. 
Alderman, president of the university, 
reminiscent papers were read by Dr. 
Garnett and Dr. L. M. Blackford, prin- 
cipal of the Episcopal High School of 
Virginia, who was the first secretary of 
the Association. Addresses were also 
made by Professor Alexander Hogg, of 
Texas, and Mr. George Gleason. 
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On Monday, October 12, an informal 
meeting was held in the old “Temper- 
ance Hall,” where the Association was 
first organized, Bishop Peterkin presid- 
ing. Nine of the founders were pres- 
ent and participated, and letters were 
read from many others who could not 
attend. Of the 112 members of the As- 
sociation in 1858-1859, more than 35 
are still living. 

The religious history of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is somewhat unique. 
Founded by Thomas Jefferson on the 
broadest principles of religious liberty, 
it has had no established church or 
compulsory “chapel”; but the strongest 
religious influences have always pre- 
vailed. Shortly after the opening of the 
university in 1825 services were pro- 
vided by those who were interested. Be- 
ginning with 1833, chaplains were 
chosen in turn from the leading denomi- 
nations of Virginia to serve one year at 
a time, which term of service was in- 
creased to two years in 1848. About 
1895 this system gave way to the plan 
of having a different preacher each 
Sunday, with a general secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to 
supervise the local work. 

As early as 1835 a student prayer- 
meeting was begun, and later on dis- 
trict prayer-meetings were held in the 
students’ rooms. There was also a So- 
ciety of Missionary Inquiry. From 
these and other lines of religious effort 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
was a natural development. Preliminary 
meetings with reference to its organiza- 
tion were held towards the close of the 
session of 1857-1858, and its constitu- 
tion was adopted at the beginning of 
the next session, October 12, 1858. The 
records show that during the following 
year there was an average weekly at- 
tendance of over 200 men at the prayer- 
meetings, and that more than fifty stu- 
dents were regularly engaged each Sun- 


day in missionary work in Sunday 
schools of the surrounding country. 
There were also large Bible classes 


taught by the four leading men of the 
faculty. 


With reference to the claim made by 
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the University of Virginia that this was 
the first Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation ever organized by college stu- 
dents, it may be interesting to note the 
following facts: It was by no means 
the earliest religious society among stu- 
dents. Such an organization existed at 
Harvard more than a hundred years 
ago. The Philadeiphian Society at 
Princeton has a continuous history of 
over eighty years. In many other insti- 
tutions student prayer-meetings were 
held. At the University of Michigan at 
least nine months prior to the organiza- 
tion of the Association at Virginia a 
Society of Missionary Inquiry was 
changed into a “Students’ Christian As- 
sociation,’ which, it should be pointed 
out, was not a “Young Men’s Christian 
Association” at the beginning. Its 
founders rejected the name of the grow- 
ing brotherhood of young men. Women 
were admitted to its membership as 
soon as they were admitted to the uni- 
versity in 1870. When the American 
Intercollegiate Movement was organized 
as the Student Department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association the 
Michigan Association did not immedi- 
ately become a part of the movement. 
At the University of Virginia, on the 
other hand, a flourishing local organiza- 
tion was changed into a Young Men’s 
Christian Association with the express 
purpose of making it a part of the 
world-wide young men’s movement 
bearing that name. Its original consti- 
tution, modeled after those of the Lon- 
don and Boston Associations, contained 
the provision that “the members of 
other Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, while transiently among us, shall 
be entitled to the privileges of the As- 
sociation.” The year after its organiza- 
tion it officially united with the “Con- 
federation of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of North America.” After 
the Portland Convention in 1869 
it adopted for itself the evangelical 
basis of membership adopted for the 
whole brotherhood by that convention, 
and it was one of the college Associa- 
tions which united to form the Ameri- 
can Intercollegiate Movement in 1877. 





Where Leadership Counts for Most 
By S. M. Zwemer, D. D., Candidate Secretary 


The large number of calls for workers, given below, is a call for prayer. 
Mission Boards to-day are placing emphasis on quality rather than on quantity. 
Most of the positions on this list call for exceptional qualifications, and can be filled 
only by men who have a thorough education, natural gifts of leadership, and 
spiritual power. 

The number of native workers on the mission field who possess spiritual, in- 
teilectual and administrative efficiency and power is increasing year by year. “We 
have now in many of our mission fields,” says Robert E. Speer, “men who are the 
peers of our missionaries; | mean not only are they their peers in spiritual devo- 
tion; not only that they are their peers in intellectual ability, but, what is more 
difficult than either of these in many fields, the native men are their peers in admin- 
istrative efficiency in the ability to set work going, in the ability to manage and 


handle that work.” After mentioning men like Morales in Mexico, Reis in Rio 
Janeiro, Ibuka and Uemura in Japan, and Dr. Chatterjee in India, Mr. Speer goes 


on to say: 


“The day is passing, if it is not already long past, when missionaries can stand 
any more on the strength of their racial superiority, or on the strength of their adminis- 
trative control of the funds of the home churches. They have got to stand now on their 
moral superiority, on their intellectual superiority, on their spiritual superiority, on their 
superiority as men, or they have no superiority on which to stand.” 

There are men and women in our American colleges who can, with God's 
help, measure up to the high standard of requirement thus set forth by Mr. Speer. 
It is the province of the Boards to decide on the qualifications. Student Volun- 
teers should covet earnestly the best of these opportunities for leadership, and 
be the first to apply for the hardest positions mentioned. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION 


Two ordained men for work among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples at Rangoon and Moul- 
mein, Burma. Should be good preachers and 
experienced pastors. 

Three ordained men for Burma. 

One ordained man for Assam. 

Two ordained men for South India. 

Two ordained men for South China. 

Two ordained men for East China. 

Two ordained men for West China. 

One physician (man) for Namkham, Burma. 

Two physicians (men) for West China, One 
for Sui-fu to take charge of a well-established 
hospital work; the other for Ning-yuen-fu for 
pioneer work. 

One teacher (man) of mathematics, physics 
and chemistry, for college at Onvole, South 
India. High school and first two years of col- 
lege grade. 

Two teachers (men) for principalships of 
boys’ high schools at Nellore and Kurnool, 
South India. 

Apply to Dr, F. P. Haggard, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Four ordained men for North China. 
One ordained man for Foochow, China. 
One ordained man for South China. 
One ordained man with business ability to 
head industrial station in Oorfa Asia Minor. 


One ordained man for Erzroom, Asia Minor. 

One ordained man for Macedonia, 

Two ordained men for Bulgaria. 

Two ordained men for South Africa. 

Two ordained men for Ceylon. 

Two educational missionaries (men) for the 
American College, Madura, India. 

One educational missionary (man) for Bom- 
bay, India. 

One physician (man) for North China. 

One physician (man) for Central Turkey. 

One industrial superintendent (man) with 
mechanical training, for East Africa. 

One man with all-round mechanical training 
for Bombay, India. 

Five physicians (women) for Foochow. Ing- 
hok, Diong-loh, Shao-wu and Fon-chou-fu, 
China. 

Three nurses (women) for Marsovan and 
Diarbekir, Asia Minor, and Foochow, China. 

Seven kindergartners (women) for normal 
work in Peking and Foochow, China; Kobe, 
Japan; Bombay, India: Harpoot and Cesarea, 
Asia Minor, and Central Turkey. 

Four normal teachers (women) for South 
Africa, Aintab and Smyrna, Asia Minor, and 
Madura, India. 

One science teacher (woman) for Harpoot, 
Asia Minor. 

Twelve general teachers (women) for Bit- 
lis, Marash, Adana, and Hadjin, Asia Minor; 
Bombay, India; Fen-chou-fu, Diong-loh, 
Tung-chou and Ponasang, China; Kusaie, Mi- 
cronesia and Ochileso, West Central Africa. 
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Seven evangelistic workers (women) for 


Pao-ting-fu, Tientsin, “.une-chou, China; 
Maebashi, Miyazaki, Niieata and Tottori, 
Japan. 


Apply to Dr. C. H. Patton, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN FREE BAPTIST MISSION 
Two physicians (married mer) for India. 
Apply to Dr. Henry M. Ford, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 


\MERICAN FRIENDS’ BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

One ordained man for Mexico. 

One man to superintend boys and _ girls 
schools at Ramallah, Palestine. 

\pply to Mr. Charles E. Tebbett, 800 Na- 
tional Avenue, Richmond, Ind. 


CHINA INLAND MISSION 

This mission is open to receive applications 
from suitable persons, without any _ restric- 
tions as to number, and will accept all who 
commend themselves to the Society, sending 
them to China as speedily as the way opens. 

Apply to Mr. F. H. Neale, 235 School Lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS 

One ordained man (married) for evangelis- 
tic work in Doeghur, India. 

One ordained man for evangelistic work in 
Porto Rico. 

One physician (man) for India, 

One man (married) for boys’ orphanage in 
Porto Rico. 

One woman for zenana work in India. 

Apply to Mrs. Anna R. Atwater, 152 East 
Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
One trained nurse (woman) for India. 
One teacher (woman) for India. 
Apply to Dr. L. B. Wolf, 21 West Saratoga 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

One physician (man) for China. 

Apply to Rev. A. McLean, Box 884, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH, SOUTH 
One man (single) to teach English, book- 
keeping, typewriting and the Bible, in Anglo- 
Chinese College, Shanghai, China. 
Apply to Dr. W. R. Lambuth, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
(CANADIAN ) 
Five physicians for China. 
Five teachers (men) for China. 
\pply to Rev. T. E. E. Shore, 33 Richmond 
Street West, Toronto, Canada, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN UNITED 
STATES (SOUTHERN) 

Two physicians (men) for China. 
Apply to Dr. S. H. Chester, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN U. S. A, 

One ordained man for Siam. 

Three ordained men for Korea. 

One teacher (man) for Korea. 

One physician (woman) for North China. 

One trained nurse for Tripoli, Syria. 

Apply to Dr. Stanley White, 156 Fifth Ave- 
rue, New York. 


LOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

Eight ordained men for evangelistic itiner- 
ant work in Shanghai, Wusih, Anking, Wuhu; 
one for pioneer work in Kiukiang and Nan- 
chang; one for Changsha. 

Four ordained men for English-speaking 
work in Mexico. 

Three laymen for educational work: St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, and Boone Col- 
lege, Wuchang. (Two instructors for arts 
course; one for science course.) 

One man to teach manual training for Phil- 
ippines. 

Three physicians (men) for Wusih, Wu- 
chang and Shasi, China. 


Apply to Mr. John W. Wood, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 


One ordained man (married) for India. 

Three ordained men for evangelistic work 
in North Japan. 

Two ordained men for evangelistic work in 
South Japan. 

One ordained man for evangelistic work in 
Arabia. 

One teacher (man) to take charge of nor- 
mal department of boys’ school, Amoy, China. 

One physician (man) for Amoy, China. 

One physician (man) for India. 

One physician (woman) for Arabia. 

Three women for teaching and evangelistic 
work, Amoy, China. 

One woman for India. 

Three women for North Japan. 

One woman for South Japan. 

Apply to Dr. Henry N. Cobb, 25 East Twen- 
ty-second Street, New York. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, REFORMED CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Five ordained men for Japan. 

Two physicians (men) for China. 

Four women evangelists for Japan. 

Two teachers (women) for China. 

Two nurses (women) for China. 

Apply to Dr. A. R. Bartholomew, Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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FOREIGN MISSION BOARD OF THE SOUTHERN 
BAPTIST CONVENTION 

Four ordained men for Japan. 

Three ordained men for China. 

One physician (man). 

One physician (woman). 

Two kindergarten teachers. 

Two women (single) for general mission- 
ary work. 

Apply to Dr. R. J. Willingham, Richmond, 
Va. 


UNITED BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION BOARD OF THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CANADA 
Three ordained men for India. 
Apply to Rev. W. V. Higgins, Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
BRETHREN IN CHRIST 
Two men (married) for pioneer work in 


Sierra Leone 
Apply to Dr. S. S. Hough, Dayton, Ohio. 


UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
SOCIETY 
One physician for Hunan, China. 
Two ordained men (married). 
Apply to Rev. B. H. Niebel, 1625 Chestnut 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


MISSIONARY 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
NORWEGIAN LUTHERAN CHURCH OF AMERICA 
One physician (man or woman) for Honan, 

China. 

Apply to Rev. M. Saterlic, 806 Twentieth 

Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, UNITED PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA 
One man for professorship (chemistry, 
physics and mathematics) for India. 
Apply to Dr. Charles R. Watson, 200 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WOMAN’S UNION MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
One teacher (woman) for Calcutta, India. 
One teacher (woman) for Shanghai, China. 
Apply to Miss S. D. Doremus, 67 Bible 

House, New York. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
One man, trained in Sunday-school work, 
for India. 
Apply to Rev. Carey Bonner, 56 Old Bailey, 
London, E. C., England. 


SUDAN UNITED MISSION 
One ordained man for West Central Africa. 
Two physicians for West Central Africa. 
Apply to Mr. Charles Kurtzhalz, Y. M. C. 
A. Building, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


One ordained man for Porto Rico. 
Apply to Dr. James W. Cooper, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


One ordained man for Cuba. 

One ordained man for Porto Rico. 

Apply to Dr. H. L. Morehouse, 312 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN U. S. A. 

Three ordained men (married) for general 
missionary work in Alaska. 

Ordained men for Cuba. 

Two ordained men for Porto Rico. 

Apply to Dr. Charles L. Thompson, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MORAVIAN MISSION, ALASKA 
One ordained man (married) for Alaska. 
One physician (married) for Alaska. 
Apply to Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE, BRAZIL 
One teacher (man), mathematics and Greek. 
Apply to Dr. S. M. Zwemer, 125 East Twen- 
ty-seventh Street, New York. 


ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE 

One college man who understands the organ 
and can train college choir. 

Apply to Dr. E. B. Coe, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL, CANTON, CHINA 

One traned nurse. 


Apply to Mr. E. C. Wood, Houston Hall, 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Four teachers (women) for Isabella Tho- 
burn College, Lucknow, India. 

Apply to Miss Bertha Condé, 125 
Twenty-seventh Street, New York. 

One lady principal and one teacher for 
school for English-speaking children at Kodai, 
India. 

Apply to Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, Orange, 
N 


East 


One teacher (woman) for girls high school, 
Calleo, Peru. 

One normal-trained woman teacher for Cal- 
cutta, India. 

Apply to Miss Elizabeth R. Bender, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

One ordained man (married) to 
among Winnebago Indians in Nebraska. 

Apply to Rev. Walter C. Roe, Winnebago, 
Neb 


work 











Mission Study Class Method 


Lesson-Assigning 
By Miss Dorothea Day 


OSSIBLY there may be some per- 
sons who do not perceive the value 
of any other form of lesson assignment 
than the old-fashioned “the nest chapter 
for the nest time.” For the enlighten- 
ment of such let it be said that the 
raison d'etre of the lesson assignment 
is the simple fact that people are apt to 
see what they expect to see. Expe- 
rience shows that, without the assign- 
ment as a pilot through the study of a 
lesson, discrimination and useful acquisi- 
tion can scarcely be expected. 

The essential features of a good as- 
signment are four in number. 

First. The assignment should show 
the connection between the lesson as- 
signed and the preceding one. Every 
course of study is, in a sense, a unit, 
and the student should be led to see the 
logical, inherent connection between the 
material already considered and the new 
material before him. To illustrate: in 
passing from the study of the physical 
features of a country to a study of the 
people of that land the probable effect 
of that environment upon the race and 
its development should be wisely hinted, 
and the interest aroused in the people 
should, in turn, become the basis of a 
sympathetic consideration of their re- 
ligion. 

Second. The assignment should em- 
phasize the aim of the lesson and the 
main points to be studied. Such aim 
and topics will, of course, be determined 
by the leader’s careful thought concern- 
ing the tastes and powers of his class. 
To lead the class members to dis- 
criminate, he must show them where to 
omit, where to skim and where to study; 
he must give exact references and direc- 
tions. This plan may appear to some 
almost puerile; but it has often been 
found that minute, detailed directions 
are necessary for profitable study. 
“Omit that page of statistics, read rap- 
idly those paragraphs on historical facts, 


but study carefully those pages on pres- 
ent conditions’—some such purview of 
the lesson should set the class to work 
on the right track. 

Third. The assignment should arouse 
curiosity; it should put questions and 
propound problems. The questions 
should frequently be hypothetical, pre- 
supposing a knowledge of the material 
to be studied, thus stimulating one to 
a search for facts for the hypothesis. 
lor instance, the question, “If you be- 
lieved in Karma would you strive to 
attain your ideals?” which cannot be 
even pondered until one has ascertained 
what Karma is, might well be given 
to a class to induce study and thought 
concerning that Buddhist doctrine. The 
question, “What is the difference be- 
tween ancestor worship and our custom 
of decorating the graves of the dead?” 
is a question of the same nature, re- 
quiring for its consideration some fa- 
miliarity with the meaning of ancestor 
worship. The problems presented must 
likewise be such as require for solu- 
tion the information given in the lesson 
to be studied, thus proving an allure- 
ment to the study of the lesson. 

Fourth. Every assignment should be 
followed, at the next session, in the 
treatment of the lesson. If a leader 
asks a class to study according to a 
special plan, he is in duty bound so to 
conduct the class hour that the mem- 
bers of the class shall feel the benefit 
of that prescribed study. To diverge 
widely in the session from the line of 
thought indicated in the assignment is 
to discourage the student from follow- 
ing an assignment the next time. If 
the leader does not honor his own as- 
signment, certainly the class will not. 

There are several faults frequently 
found in poor assignments against 
which the leader should guard. 

First. He should avoid being too gen- 
eral. Such vague directions as, “Study 
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the nest chapter, learn the main points, 
watch for interesting facts, form an 
opinion on the subjects treated,” do not 
constitute an assignment. 

Second. Ile must avoid being too 
specific. Ile is to suggest topics; he 
is to give an outline, not the substance, 
of the lesson. In studying missionary 
biography the topic, “The Call; how it 
Came,” is suggestive and stimulating; 
but stated thus, “Hlow the Call Came 
from reading the life of Livingstone”— 
it is valueless as an incentive to study, 
for the question is answered. 

Third. We should not attempt to 
cover every point in the lesson. He 
must discriminate, assigning only those 
parts, those topics, which he believes 
will be of value to the class. 

Fourth. We must never forget to 
work from the standpoint of the class. 
As he prepares the assignment he must 
prayerfully and sympathetically think of 
those he is leading. 

In regard to the actual preparation 
of assignments a few practical direc- 
tions may be given. 

First. The leader should read the 
chapter rapidly, to get a general view 
of it. 


Current 
By George 


B* the time this number is in the 
hands of our readers all the dele- 
gates will have returned from the Bible 
Conference to their regular tasks. It 
does not require a prophet to foresee 
that every delegate will go back to his 
work with high resolves to give the 
written word of God a fair chance at 
himself and at the lives of his fellow 
students. Notwithstanding the rapidly 
increasing numbers of those who are 
giving something approaching adequate 
attention to the Bible, we have only 
barely begun to get the whole student 
life of the continent saturated with its 
truths. Nothing short of this must be 
our goal. 

Will the conference just closed be 


Second. le should read it again, 
carefully noting the aim, the important 
points, making an outline, studying its 
natural divisions. 

Third. We should thoughtfully de- 
termine the points to be emphasized. 
In choosing these he will, as has been 
said, be governed by his knowledge of 
the class. He should think of the dif- 
ferent members individually, and should 
seek to introduce into the assignment 
some topics or questions that will prove 
stimulating to certain definite persons 
whom he wishes to reach. The points 
chosen must also be clearly related to the 
aim of the session, and must be logically 
arranged for the development of that 
aim, 

leourth. le should carefully prepare 
questions of the kind suggested above, 
which will involve the points he wishes 
to bring out, and these questions he 
should combine with a_ brief topical 
lesson outline as a final assignment. 

Such an assignment, prayerfully and 
carefully made, cannot fail to help the 
class members to study, to think, and, 
by guiding them wisely in preparation, 
to bring them to the class hour ready to 
contribute as well as to receive. 


Comment 


Irving, Editor 


a great forward stride in this direc- 
tion? This question can be answered 
in the affirmative only if all those who 
have received the instruction and in- 
spiration of the recent gathering join 
enthusiastically with the other workers 
of the Association in a never-ceasing 
effort to induce men to give the Bible 
the place in their lives that it has a 
right to demand. 


The Bible committee that has any 
less ambition than including every mem- 
ber of the college or university in its 
plan and quietly leading every one of 
these to answer the imperious demands 
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of Christ upon his whole life, has failed 
to recognize its duty. The majority of 
those in college have already accepted, 
in some measure, the Lordship of Jesus. 
Of the remaining members a few have 
real difficulty in admitting the authority 
of Christ, while a much larger number 
are held fast by sin or are paralyzed 
by spiritual inertia. For each of these 
the Bible and Christ, the brief record 
of whose life on earth is given in the 
Bible, has—to use a good old term— 
salvation to offer. 


Many Associations seem to look upon 
the printing of an annual report as a 
necessity. ar better, however, to 
print no report at all than one that will 
be read only by those who already know 
the facts contained in it. It would be 
well if all those who do not regard a 
report as interesting reading could see 
a copy of the very attractive and read- 
able pamphlet just published by the As- 
sociation of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania called “Some Actual Methods of 
Work.” This report, which contains 
some thirty pages, is well illustrated, 
and gives an admirable idea of the 
activities of the Association for the past 
year. 

It is not only good business to get 
the work of our organization before as 
large a constituency as possible, but it 
is simply common—or rather, in this 
case, all too uncommon—honesty to give 
reliable information to all those who, in 
various ways, give us support. The 
obligation to keep our friends intimately 
acquainted with all our doings is one 
that sits too lightly upon many Associa- 
tion executives. Have we begun to 
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treat with fairness the men and women 
who, by their giving of prayers and 
money, have made our work possible? 
If the only interest we have in our 
financial supporters is the dollars we 
may get from them, we had better con- 
sider whether the results of such a 
financial program are worth while. Let 
us hope the time will soon come that 
when we call on a business man he will 
not instinctively look for his check- 
book or for a polite way of getting rid 
of us without granting our request. We 
have a rare chance to be of real service 
to many busy men, whose every work- 
ing hour has to do with most intense 
material interests, by giving them a 
first-hand knowledge of the progress of 
the spiritual enterprise in which we are 
engaged. Let us be fair and use our 


chance 


A question raised in the October num- 


ber of The Intercollegian by an ex- 
tremely acute and friendly English 


critic should receive our thoughtful at- 
tention: Is there a lack of the devo- 
tional spirit among North American 
students? Taking the country as a 
whole,.we believe there is. We have 
been unconsciously influenced by our 
business surroundings, which necessarily 
lay heavy stress upon the value of or- 
ganization. Now, while we need not 
one whit less perfect organization in our 
work, we do need an ever-increasing de- 
pendence upon the unseen realities of 
God’s Kingdom. In our country, where 
everything comes only to the man who 
“makes good,’ we are prone to for- 
get that it must be “God that worketh” 
in us before we can accomplish any- 
thing of permanent service. 


The Student World 


Statistics taken last spring at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan showed that the 
total number of students present one 
Sunday at five churches in the city was 
nine hundred and ninety-two. This was 


20 per cent. of the total attendance at 
the churches and 19 per cent. of the 
total student body, the attendance of the 
town being only 17 per cent. of the 
whole population of Ann Arbor. 
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Five volunteers from McPherson Col- 
lege, McPherson, Kan., sailed recently 
for China. They are: Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Hilton, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
Crumpacker and Miss Emma Horning. 


The general secretary of the Students’ 
Club in Albany is W. B. Buyers and 
not W. Bb. Burgess, as_ erroneously 
stated in The Intercollegian last month. 
Mr. Buyers is a graduate of Princeton, 
and was last year an Association teacher 
at Nagasaki, Japan. 


Under the title of “Some Actual 
Methods of Student Christian Work,” 
the University of Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion has issued a most attractive 32- 
page pamphlet illustrating its work. 
This includes a list of University service 
speakers; leaders in the development of 
Lible and mission study; an outline of 
the work at the University Settlement 
and in the summer camps conducted in 
connection with the Settlement, and also 
some interesting statements regarding 
the University Medical School in Can- 
ton, China. The illustrations include 
pictures of the Settlement House, play- 
ground, athletic field and summer camp, 
and views of the site for the buildings 
to be erected in Canton. 


A new Association has been organ- 
ized at East Kentucky Normal School, 
located in the old Central University 
buildings, at Richmond, Ky. Eighty 
per cent. of the men in the school are 
in the Association Bible study classes. 


W. W. Peter, for several years gen- 
eral secretary at the University of Ver- 
mont, is succeeded this year by W. G. 
Guthrie. 


The success of the Association Bible 
classes in Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
Winchester, has led to the abandoning 
of the compulsory curriculum Bible 
study. From the start, the Association 
classes were so well conducted that those 
enrolled were exempt from the required 
courses. Every student in the institu- 
tion is now in an Association class. 


November 


At a recent meeting led by a visiting 
secretary at Georgetown College, Ken- 
tucky, there was practically a unanimous 
decision to keep the morning watch. 
Two-thirds of the men in the institution 
were present at the meeting. 





Berea College, Berea, Ky., has one 
of the most active Associations in the 
State. Last year 150 men were re- 
ported in voluntary classes. This re- 
port did not include, however, several 
classes organized late in the year 
for newly-converted Christians. These 
classes were held at the regular Sunday 
Bible hour. The faculty leader of the 
Association Bible work in the institution 
prepared last year an outline study on 
the Gospel of John for use in the 
preparatory department. The same 
course will be used again this year. 


Three years ago a member of one of 
the Western college Associations as- 
sumed responsibility for a Bible class 
of four Japanese preparatory boys. All 
became Christians and were baptized 
that term. One has since organized the 
Ogden Japanese Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Fifteen conversions have 
been reported among Japanese at that 
point alone, and numerous others in the 
Rocky Mountain States and even in 
Japan have been reached as a result of 
the work. In three years, by means of 
Bible classes and sale of Bibles, about 
500 Japanese have been brought to an 
intelligent understanding of the Gospel 
through the efforts of this one student. 


Of the 375 University of Alabama stu- 
dents over two hundred are in the Asso- 
ciation Bible study classes. 


During his recent visit to the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Mis- 
sissippi, Starkville, E. C. Mercer made 
three public addresses and also led the 
chapel. He held about forty interviews. 
There were 202 decisions for the Chris- 
tian life. 


Jerome C. Holmes, for the past year 
general secretary of the Association at 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me., has re- 
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signed, to become one of the instructors 
in the institution. 


Noel L. Provost, University of Ne- 
braska, 1908, has accepted the call to 
the general secretaryship of the Associa- 
tion at Clemson College, S. C. 


According to the note sent out by the 
Oberlin Association with its handbook, 
four-fifths of the men in the institution 
are members of the Association. In 
addition to announcement of the Bible 
study work, the handbook contained 
also a separate folder issued by the 
Oberlin College Athletic Association, 
giving the athletic team records for the 
past year and the schedules for the new 
year, as well as the list of the track 
and field records. 


Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, 
Pa., this year employs its first general 
secretary, Geo. W. Nicely, who is a 
graduate of both the college and the 
seminary. 





At Brown University, Providence, 
William J. Nelson is associated with 
Will C. Ingalls, Jr., as general secre- 
tary. Mr. Nelson has direction of the 
religious work and Mr. Ingalls has 
charge of business and finance. 


The cabinet of the Association at the 
University of Mississippi met several 
days before the opening of the institu- 
tion for a setting-up conference. Plans 
for the work were discussed and policies 
for the different committees were formu- 
lated, and afterwards the cabinet met 
with the advisory board at a banquet, 
when the policies were presented for 
discussion and approval. 


The annual Christian Association rally 
at Amherst was the occasion of an in- 
troduction to all phases of college 
activity. Speeches were made by mem- 
bers of the faculty, football coaches and 
representatives of the various college 
organizations. 


As a result of a Bible study rally and 
canvass held on October 11 at the 


Georgia School of Technology, out of 
the 190 men rooming on the campus 
an enrolment of 121 men was secured. 
A successful “block canvass” among the 
350 students scattered throughout the 
city was being conducted during the last 
two weeks of October. The policy of 
the Association calls for 350 students 
enrolled in thirty classes, whose leaders 
will be coached by members of the 
faculty. As a greeting to new and old 
students, the Association has issued an 
attractive eight-page pamphlet, prepared 
chiefly in the interests of the Bible 
study campaign. 


During the past month remarkable re- 
sults have attended the work of W. D. 
Weatherford and E. C. Mercer in their 
evangelistic campaign in Southern col- 
leges. At the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of North Carolina 
seventy-one men were led into the Chris- 
tian life. Although an exhaustive can- 
vass had been made the week previous, 
twenty-three men professed conversion 
and forty new men were enrolled in the 
Bible study groups at the University of 
North Carolina, where, in addition to 
his public addresses, Mr. Mercer spoke 
in all of the nine fraternity chapter 
houses and also in the football squad’s 
training quarters. At the University of 
Alabama Mr. Mercer gave three public 
addresses, was present at five fraternity 
meetings, and held about thirty-five in- 
terviews, and there eighty-two students 
decided for cleaner and more active 
Christian lives. Ninety per cent. of the 
students were present at the Sunday 
night meeting. 


The Association at Williams College 
presented the undergraduates with cal- 
endars as souvenirs of the ceremonies 
in connection with the induction of Pro- 
fessor Garfield as president of the insti- 
tution. A sepia print of President Gar- 
field is mounted on the calendar. An- 
other Association event in connection 
with the occasion was the holding of an 
Association smoker, attended by over 
100 alumni and undergraduates. As an 
introduction to four classes to be given 
under Association auspices on “China 
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of Today,” an interesting meeting was 
held, at which Prof. Harlan P. Beach, 
of Yale University, made an address on 
“Conditions in China.” VPonson Chu, 
Yale, ’o9, and Phillip Yang, Cornell, 
‘11, also spoke on the present desire of 
the Chinese people to accept American 
educational, commercial and economic 
ideas. Wm. R. Leete, Yale, ‘o8, has 
succeeded J. N. Sayre as general secre- 
tary of the Association, Mr. Sayre hav- 
ing entered upon theological studies. 


University of Toronto Association 
held a very successful conference for 
Bible study leaders on October Io and 
it. Aims and methods of the Bible 
study department were discussed in a 
practical manner by leaders who were 
chosen from the several college associa- 
tions. There was a devotional half- 
hour at the beginning of the morning 
and evening sessions on Saturday and 
the evening session on Sunday by pro- 
fessors chosen for that purpose. The 
leaders took supper together Saturday 
evening at the Association building. 
One of the most inspiring hours of the 
conference was on Sunday morning, 
when Professor McFadyen conducted a 
study in Psalm 1. The closing address 
was by President Falconer. The Bible 
study rally on Sunday afternoon was 
held in Convocation Hall, and was well 
attended ; about 500 men are already en- 
rolled for this year, and the committee 
has set itself to secure at least 1,250 to 
continue in actual study throughout the 
year. An attractive prospectus of the 
Bible study work is being circulated. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
The Dawn of a New Era in Western Asia 


g is always a good plan to have the 
missionary meetings of the college 
Associations thoroughly up to date. 
While all parts of the non-Christian 
world are pregnant with interest and 
pressing with urgency, the attention of 
the world at large, through the daily 
press, has for the past two~ months 
been specially riveted on Western Asia. 
Persia, Arabia and Turkey have so 


much in common because of Islam and 
present political movements that they 
may well be grouped together for prayer 
and study. One of the correspondents 
for the London Times wrote recently 
that the daily bulletins of the Young 
Turkish party were like chapters from 
Isaiah! The opening Scripture for the 
meeting, therefore, may well be that 
greatest of all missionary chapters in 
the Old Testament, Isaiah LX. 

A good map of the Levant can be se- 
cured from the American Board or 
drawn for the occasion on blackboard 
or canvas. After singing “The Morn- 
ing Light is Breaking,” the leader should 
set forth in brief outline the facts of 
the political, social and moral awaken- 
ing in Western Asia. An abundance of 
material can be found in the current 
magazines and dailies, and there are 
also plenty of striking pictures in the 
illustrated weeklies. (See especially the 
London Times, the Congregationalist, 
the Missionary Review of the World 
for September and October, the Out- 
look and the Independent. ) 

1. Western Asia before the New Era. 
Show how in a real sense darkness 
covered the earth and gross darkness 
the political horizon in all Western 
Asia for many years past. In Turkey, 
absolutism and_ religious intolerance. 


. The treaty rights of Christians were dis- 


regarded, and the Armenian massacres 
were deliberately planned by those in 
high authority. The censorship of the 
press was a serious handicap not only 
to missions, but to social progress and 
the betterment of the masses. There 
was no free speech, and public opinion 
was not allowed public utterance. The 
spy system was developed to the utmost. 
Graft was universal, justice was often 
sold to the highest bidder, and _ the 
general condition of the government 
was rotten. What was true of Turkey 
was also true in a great measure of the 
Turkish provinces in Arabia, and of 
Persia. (See Cyrus Hamlin, “My Life 
and Times;” Dwight, “Constantinople 
and its Problems;” Wilson, “Persia,” 
and Zwemer, “Arabia, the Cradle of 
Islam.”’) 


The condition of any country, so- 
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cially and intellectually, depends di- 
rectly on the condition of womanhood. 
What that is in Western Asia can be 
learned from books like “Our Moslem 
Sisters” or the powerful novel of Pierre 
Loti, “Les Disenchantées’—which lat- 
ter book, by the way, has had a 
large sale in Constantinople itself. The 
fanaticism and intolerance of the Moslem 
population in Western Asia, often di- 
rectly stimulated by their rulers, was 
supposed to be general and irremediable. 
Of all lands, Western Asia was sup- 
posed to be the most unchanged and un- 
changeable. 

Il. The New Era. In contrast to 
this picture, set forth the dawn of a 
new political era in Turkey, the awaken- 
ing of Persia and the interesting news 
that comes from Arabia; the declara- 
tion of the Turkish constitution, fol- 
lowed by a bloodless revolution, and the 
wonderful exhibition of tolerance and 
brotherhood all over the empire; cen- 
sorship of the press abolished, followed 
by the inauguration of no less than 295 
new weeklies and dailies; the delirium 
of joy in every provincial capital, and 
the apparent permanency of the new 
régime. Abundance of material on 
Turkey can be found in the magazines. 

The outlook in Persia is improving, 
although order has not yet come out of 
chaos in the land of the Shah. W. P. 
Cresson, in his recent book, entitled 
“Persia the Awakening East,” tells 
something of the conflicting forces at 
work in this interesting country. The 
new educational program and the Parlia- 
ment, which is sure to be re-assembled, 
will mean much for the people. The 
hands on the clock of progress cannot 
be turned back again. (See the Mis- 
sionary Review of the World, August 
and September, 1908.) 

Finally, attention may be called to 
Arabia, which is once more coming to 
the front. The great and growing im- 
portance of British interests in Arabia 
was deliberately emphasized by Sir Ed- 
ward Gray during the debate in the 
House of Commons on the Anglo- 
Russian Convention, while Germany, 
through the Bagdad Railway scheme 
and her interest in the Hedjaz Railway, 
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shows her ambition and energy in this 
part of the Nearer East. The comple- 
tion of the Bagdad Railway and the re- 
cent appointment of Sir William Wil- 
cox, of Egypt, to superintend the new 
works of irrigation in Mesopotamia, will 
have a great significance for the whole 
Euphrates valley. On September 3 the 
new railway from Damascus to Medina, 
the holy city where Mohammed is 
buried, was opened. “An imperial com- 
mission sent from the Turkish capital 
prayed at the prophet’s tomb at dawn, 
and then proceeded to the new railway 
station just outside of the town, where 
a crowd of Moslems from every part of 
the globe had assembled.” Within two 
years the Hedjaz Railway will reach 
Mecca itself. (See The Geographical 
Journal for September, pages 305-300; 
the London Times, September 2.) The 
building of these railways into the very 
heart of Arabia’ has great significance 
for missions. The Mohammedans them- 
selves are apprehensive of the future of 
Islam under such conditions. (See the 
article in The East and the West, July, 
1907, on the Moslem Conference at 
Mecca, by Professor Margoliouth, of 
Oxford.) 

Ill. The Missionary Opportunity in 
the three countries of Western Asia 
which are so prominently before the 
world today is quite unprecedented. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
contemplating the establishment of a 
new mission in Western Arabia. (See 
World-Wide Missions, October, 1908.) 
The work of the Scotch Church in 
South Arabia and that of the Arabian 
Mission of the Reformed Church in 
the east of the peninsula was never so 
hopeful as it is today. All of Yemen, 
under the new constitution, may prove 
an open door, and medical work and 
touring will be possible now in every 
part of Turkish Arabia. The latest re- 
ports from Persia show that the people 
are willing to hear the Gospel and are 
hungry for the truth as never before. 
Educational work in Persia will come 
to its own and have enormous expan- 
sion if the new Parliament succeeds in 
adopting its program. !n Turkey the 
New Era _ sovells new opportunity at 
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every mission station throughout the 
whole empire. (See the article by Dr. 
Barton in the October number of the 
Missionary Review.) 

These opportunities, so recent and so 
urgent in their claims, bring with them 
great responsibility, and the meeting 
should close with earnest prayer for 
more laborers, for those who are now 
at work, and especially also for the 
rulers and those in authority, that the 
dawn of a New Era mavy prove the 
noonday of the Sun of Righteousness. 


Reviews 


The Master of the Heart. 
E. Speer. New York: F. 
Co. $1.00 net. 

In this volume of addresses, delivered 
first at the Northfield Summer Con- 
ference, Mr. Speer repeats his burning 
appeal for loyalty to Jesus as personal 
Lord and Saviour. While the author 
does not break any new ground in these 
addresses, he sticks to his own peculiar 
task of presenting Christ in all His at- 
tractiveness and authority for men. 
The chapter on the “Believing Heart” 
should have the careful attention of 
all those who are sincerely desirous to 
know the truth. In common with all 
Mr. Speer’s spoken and written ad- 
dresses, the twelve given in the present 
volume have a tonic quality possessed 
by few present-day religious leaders. 


By Robert 
H. Revell 


Persia: The Awakening East. By W. 
P. Cresson, F. R. G. S. 8vo, 275 
pages, illustrated. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia and London, 
1907. 

The present interest in the Shah’s 
country makes timely another book by 
a traveler who has keen observation 
and writes good English. The book 
before us consists of papers, some 
of which were published in the Geo- 
graphical Magazine and others new, 
issued in a sumptuous volume with 
thirty full-page illustrations. The route 
followed by the author was across the 
Persian threshold of Asia~ to the 
Persian capital, thence along the old 
Bagdad trail to Western Persia and 
Mesopotamia, and from there down the 
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Persian Gulf to Muscat. Two chapters 
are devoted to the palace and Parlia- 
ment of New Persia. Alas! since they 
were written bullets have taken the place 
of ballots and bombardments that of the 
constitution. Teheran is rightly shown 
as a city of sharp contrasts, and “the 
whole attitude of the officials and dig- 
nitaries of the court towards the new 
Parliament reminds one of that ancient 
Eastern tale of the unfortunate magician 
who, by his arts, was able to summon 
powerful spirits from the deep, but for- 
got the magic words that gave him con- 
trol of their superhuman powers.” It 
will be hard to put back the Genius of 
Democracy into the brass bottle of the 
old faith. There is a good account of 
the proposed Bagdad railway and of the 
growing importance of the city of the 
Caliphs. The author is not always 
clear and accurate when he refers to 
the religions of Persia and to missions. 
He evidently had scant acquaintance 
with the language, and appears ignorant 
of the large literature on the Babis and 
the Shiah sect. The call to prayer in 
Persia is given in correct Arabic; the 
people during Ramadhan do not walk 
the streets with “faces drawn and 
pinched with hunger,” and the greater 
number of cases treated “at the 
hospital belonging to an American mis- 
sion” at Bahrein are not shark bites! 


The Missionary Enterprise. By Edwin 
M. Bliss, D.D. New York: F. H. 
Revell Co. $1.25. 

In the present volume Dr. Bliss gives 
in concise form a history of Christian 
missions the world over, from the 
earliest day until the present time. 
While it covers much the same ground 
as the author’s “Concise History of 
Missions,” published a decade ago, it 
is, as he himself tells us in the preface, 
written “from a point of view which 
differs radically from that held by the 
Church generally toward missions a 
few years ago.” The whole volume 
gives evidence of careful, thorough- 
going investigation and freedom from 
the exaggeration that sometimes mars 
the pages of missionary literature. 

It will prove a valuable book for 
ready reference. 
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